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OUR FEATHERED NEIGHBOURS. 
PARTRIDGES, 


My own territory is not extensive ; but my friend 
the ‘squire’ is very glad to see me trudging about 
his farms whenever I am so inclined. Richard, 
the keeper, however, is my particular friend, and 
@ very intelligent man he is in his way. Some- 
times I join him in going his rounds, and thereby 
I have obtained a stock of useful and original 
information concerning partridges and pheasants. 
There is one point upon which Richard and I 
do not agree. He says that in the autumn, when 
the cold weather approaches, the parent birds 
separate from each other; their companionship is 
dissolved ; and in the following ‘pairing season’ 
each chooses a mate without any regard to any 
former connection, But I cannot agree with 
Richard in this particular, and I will state my 
reasons for holding my own opinion. Rooks are 
known to occupy the same nest for several 
‘years in succession, an arrangement which would 
certainly lead to serious misunderstanding, and 
no little fighting, if they were not tenanted by 
the same couples, Swallows, after six months’ 
sojourn in Africa, will come back, and occupy 
the nests they built the year before, beneath 
the eaves of your house. Ravens, magpies, and 
the generality of solitary birds, are known to 
keep up their association throughout the winter, 
and continue their connubial state until one or 
both fall victims to the gun, or otherwise die. I 
remember to have seen a partridge sitting on her 
eggs in a meadow not more than fifty yards from a 
tolerably well-frequented garden. In that situa- 
tion she would remain perfectly quiet, though 
several persons went to look at her in the course 
of the day. She would also take the food that was 
thrown to her, without manifesting any signs of 
fear. The male bird was much more shy, and 
would not remain in sight if he were watched. The 
following season they took up their dwelling on 
the same spot, but, for some reason, they were 
rather late in bringing out their brood ; and before 


that event took place, it was found necessary to 
mow the grass. However, a certain portion was 
left for the birds’ convenience ; and soon after the 
young ones were hatched, they all disappeared 
together ; and the following year we saw nothing of 
them. I have a strong notion, however, that for 
the two years they were the same pair of birds. 
My argument, I acknowledge, has not as yet 
convinced my friend Richard. He maintains, on 
the contrary, that in the month of February or 
March it is as good as a play to see them go 
through a variety of antics with a view to pairing. 
I do not deny this for a moment, but I consider 
that these may be the last year’s birds, which are 
mating for the first time. Nor do I say that the 
anticipation of spring may not have an influence 
on the older birds, so as to make them exhibit a 
renewal of their earlier frolics. Though they mate 
thus early in the year, it is not until towards 
the month of May that they begin to make prepar- 
ation for a future brood of young ones, I may 
here remark that amongst partridges there is some- 
thing peculiar, and perhaps amusing. The number 
of male birds is greater than that of the hens, con- 
sequently, they cannot all be suitably accommo- 
dated with mates. Some of them are destined to 
pass a season, at least, in a state of bachelordom. 


‘At the beginning of the period of incubation, these 


unfortunate ones may be heard to utter a peculiar 
note in the evening twilight, which experienced 
keepers say is a bemoaning of their unhappy lot, 
or a late and desperate appeal to any disengaged 
lady partridge to take pity upon them. 

It can scarcely be said that they build any nest 
at all. They often take up their position on a tuft 
of grass in the open field, but occasionally they 
will exercise more discretion, and select a really 
secluded spot in the hedge-bottom, or amidst the 
thicket of a whin-bush, where the hen lays from 
twelve to twenty eggs. It is at this time that we, 
by careful observation, may become aware of the 
many dangers and enemies by which the partridge 
is beset, and when duly considered, it is surprising 
that so many come to maturity. The hedgehog, 
if once he discovers the spot where the partridge’s 
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eggs are laid, will watch for hours for an oppor- 
tunity of pilfering the poor bird’s store. At last, 
when its patience is exhausted, and relying on 
its defensive armour, it will boldly attack the hen, 
drive her from the nest, and feast on the eggs. 
The stoat, the weasel, and the rat are often most 
destructive, if they have but a chance; and the 
keepers, not having faith in the doctrine pro- 
pounded by the late Mr Waterton about the 
balance of nature, shew no mercy to such ‘vermin,’ 
whenever they come in their way. A host of 
birds may be reckoned amongst the enemies of 
the partridge. The carrion crow and the raven 
are well known to be constantly ready to make a 
raid on a nest of eggs. Even the rook—whose 
character is none of the best, in Richard’s estima- 
tion—if once it obtains a taste for such luxuries, 
is said to take as many as can be found. This, 
however, requires confirmation. Jays and magpies 
are particularly keen in availing themselves of the 
first opportunity of committing a robbery in the 
absence of the parent birds. According to keepers’ 
law, not one of these creatures should live, except 
the rook, which, being a doubtful subject, is allowed 
the benefit thereof. 

Few people imagine that the country is so 
numerously stocked with rats as it seems to be. 
Many of the hedgerows almost swarm with them. 
One day, in our rounds, we heard a peculiar 
squeak, as of some animal in pain. 

*What’s that?’ I inquired. 

‘It’s a leveret,’ replied Richard ; ‘I should think 
a weasel has got hold of him.’ 

A slight movement amongst the turnips was 
sufficient to induce the keeper to take aim, and 
immediately after we found a large rat, which had 
been shot in the midst of his dainty dining. 

‘I killed eighteen of these gentry in that hedge- 
row only last week, exclaimed Richard in disgust ; 
‘they come out from the houses in the summer- 
time.’ 

The partridge sits very closely for three weeks 
and three days, when occasionally the young birds 
may be seen to run off before they are entirely 
divested of the shell. Both parent birds will 
defend their brood with wonderful courage ; and 
even when surprised by man himself, they will 
cover the retreat of the young ones, as if altogether 
regardless of their own danger. It is also curious 
to notice, that when but a few hours old, the baby 
partridges disappear in a most mysterious manner, 
creeping beneath grass which would seem quite 
inadequate to afford them shelter. Often have I 
suddenly come upon a very young brood, when 
both the old and young birds would set up a 
great cry of alarm ; but ina moment or so, they had 
all vanished, as it were by magic, beneath the 
ground. The hen partridge has the reputation of 
being a good mother, and it is no more than she 
truly deserves. She sits very closely on her eggs, 
and is materially assisted by the male in the defenee 
of the young birds, in case of danger. It is therefore 
seldom that their eggs are taken for the purpose of 


setting them under a barn-door fowl. This, how- 
ever, is done in some instances, for example, when 
the nest is exposed to peculiar danger, and there 
is little chance of the brood being brought out ; or 
where the hen has been driven away by one of its 
numerous enemies, and the eggs are rescued in 
time, Otherwise, it is considered far more profit- 
able to let them take their natural course. 

With the pheasants it is very different. The hen 
is not a close sitter, nor does the male bird—which 
unlike the partridge, has many wives—shew any 
regard whatever for his progeny. The keepers 
therefore frequently take their eggs and place them 
under the common fowl. As soon as they are 
hatched, they are taken into the woods, the mother 
being kept under a coop, whilst the chicks have 
comparative liberty. 

‘I’ve a nice lot of young birds, sir, in the cover 
there,’ said Richard—‘if you can manage to get 
through the hedge,’ he added. 

Surmounting the obstacle without any particular 
difficulty, we entered the wood. The hens re- 
peatedly poked their heads through the bars of 
their coops, as if they fully understood for what 
purpose the keeper had come ; but the young pheas- 
ants were not to be seen. The keeper whistled 
repeatedly in a low soft key for some time, perhaps 
for four or five minutes, when, in a weird-like 
manner, the young birds came silently from the 
thickets. They did not follow one another, but 
each seemed to converge individually from its own 
special hiding-place. It reminded me of Roderick 
Dhu’s warriors that appeared so mysteriously when 
summoned by their leader. 

‘You see,’ said Richard, ‘these birds are rather 
late ; they all look like hens; but I’ve another 
lot, ‘which I’ll shew you by- -by, that are 
beginning to shew better plumage.’ 

They manifested no signs of fear, but took their 
food with as much unconcern as though they had 
been domestic chickens. I expressed a hint that 
it seemed almost cruel to shoot the creatures at 
some future day, after having been made pets of 
for so long a time. 

‘That’s just what the squire says,’ replied 
Richard ; ‘but, bless you, sir, we shan’t know ’em 
when they get away; and besides, if they had 
been young ducks or chicks they’d have had 
their heads chopped off or their necks twisted ; 
and I’m sure it’s far better, and more sportsman- 
like for ’em to be shot handsome and done with.’ 

Richard evidently was of the same opinion with 
the old general who declared of soldiers: ‘Few 
die a death less painful, none a more honourable 
one.’ 

When the harvest has begun, especially if it be 
early, and some weeks have to elapse before the 
first of September, the keepers have a busy time. 
They ought frequently to be in the fields during 
the process of ‘ cutting,’ to see that the birds are 
not frightened more than is absolutely necessary, 
and thus rendered wild and difficult to approach. 
If the harvest is late, and much corn is left 
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standing, the birds, especially in cold or windy 
weather, will lie close, to the great annoyance of 
the sportsman. Both the numbers and condition 
of the birds are considerably affected by the 
weather; a cold, wet spring is not favourable, 
but a genial atmosphere, as may be expected, will 
roduce fine coveys. I have counted nineteen 
irds, all strong and active, which had been reared 
by one pair. Thirteen or fifteen are not to be 
considered at all extraordinary as to numbers, 
though some, of course, are less, from various 
accidents, 

‘Ah! sir, says Richard, ‘ but partridge-shooting 
isn’t what it was. It was bonny sport in my 
young days. Gentlemen then wasn’t above walk- 
ing through the stubble in the early part of the 
day. We knew nothing about “ beaters” in them 
times. To be sure, the stubble was longer then 
than it is now. Them new mowing-machines 
don’t leave behind ’em enough to shelter a cock- 

. It’s many a hundred brace of birds as 

*ve seen brought down, particularly when the 
corn was in stook. "Twas a pretty sight to see a 
brace o’ good setters or pointers at work ; but, 
bless you, sir, they are of little use now. It’s 
only retrievers as are thought anything of. 
Once upon a time,’ continued the keeper, ‘it was 
considered no bad thing if a gentleman had five 
hundred acres of well-stocked land to shoot over. 
It made a long day for himself and a friend 
or two. But it’s all altered now. What with 
“ driving in,” and “walking down,” and breech- 
loaders, gentlemen have nought to do but “blaze 
away” as hard as they can for a few hours, with 
precious little trouble to themselves ; and the next 
morning they read their own names in the 
papers, and the “heads” of game they killed— 
as though killing was the t object of a sports- 
man—which it oughtn’t to be, sir.’ 

Doubtless, there is a considerable amount of 
truth in Richard’s opinion. 


THE FLAG OF DISTRESS. 
CHAPTER XXX.—THE LAST LOOK. 


‘Up anchor!’ The order rings along the deck 
of the Crusader, and the men of the watch stand by 
the windlass to execute it. 

That same morning, Crozier and Cadwallader, 
turning out of their cots, heard with surprise the 
order for sending up the ‘Blue-Peter, as also that 
the ship was to weigh anchor by twelve o’clock 
noon. Of course, they were expecting it, but not so 
soon. However, the arrival of the corvette explains 
it, an officer from the latter vessel having already 
come on board the Crusader with despatches from 
the flag-ship of the Pacific squadron. 

These contain orders for the frigate to set sail 
for the Sandwich Islands without any delay ; the 
corvette to replace her on the San Francisco 
station. The despatch-bearer has also brought a 
mail; and the Crusader’s people get letters—home- 
news, welcome to those who have been long away 
from their native land; for the frigate has been 
three years cruising in the South Sea. Something 
more than mere news several of her officers receive. 
In large envelopes, addressed to them, and bearing 
the British Admiralty seal, are documents of 


peculiar interest—commissions giving them pro- 
motion. Among the rest, one reaches Crozier, 
advancing him a step in rank, His ability as an 
officer has been reported at headquarters ; as also 
his gallant conduct in having saved a sailor’s life, 
rescued him from drowning—that sailor Harry 
Blew. In all probability, this has obtained him 
his promotion ; but whatever the cause, he will 
leave San Francisco a lieutenant, 

There are few officers, naval or military, who 
would not feel favoured and joyous at such an 
event in their lives. It has no such effect upon 
Edward Crozier. On the contrary, as the white 
canvas is being spread above his head, there is a 
black shadow upon his brow, while that of Cad- 
wallader is also clouded. It is not from any regret 
at leaving California; but leaving it under circum- 
stances that painfully impress them. The occur- 
rences of the day before, but more those of the 
night, have revealed a state of things that suggest 
unpleasant reflections, especially to Crozier. He 
cannot cast out of his mind the sinister impression 
made upon it by the discovery that Don Francisco 
de Lara—his rival for the hand of Carmen Montijo 
—is no other than the notorious ‘Frank Lara,’ 
of whom he had frequently heard—the keeper of 
a Monté table in the saloon El Dorado! Now he 
knows it, and the knowledge afflicts him, to the 
laceration of his heart. No wonder at the for- 
mality of that letter which he addresses to Don 
Gregorio, or the insinuation conveyed by it, Nor 
strange the cold compliments with which it was con- 
cluded ; far stranger had they been warm. Among 
other unpleasant thoughts which the young officers 
have, on being so soon summoned away, is that of 
leaving matters unsettled with Messrs De Lara and 
Calderon, Not that they have any longer either 
design or desire to stand before such cut-throats 
in a duel, nor any shame in shunning it. Their 
last encounter with the scoundrels would absolve 
them from all stigma, or disgrace in refusing to 
fight them—even were there time and opportunity, 
So, they need have no fear that their honour 
will suffer, or that any one will apply to them the 
opprobrious epithet—ldche. Indeed, they have 
not, and their only regret is at not being able to 
spend another hour in San Francisco, in order that 
they might look up the intending assassins, and 
give them into the custody of the police. But 
then that would lead to a difficulty that had 
better be avoided—the necessity of leaving their 
ship, and staying to prosecute a criminal action in 
courts where the guilty criminal is quite as likely 
to be favoured as the innocent prosecutor. It is 
not to be thought of, and long before the Cru- 
sader’s anchor is lifted, they cease thinking of it. 

Crozier’s last act before leaving port is to write 
that letter to Don Gregorio; Cadwallader’s to carry 
it ashore, and deliver it to Harry Blew. Then, in 
less than twenty minutes after the midshipman 
regains footing on the frigate’s deck, the order is 
issued for her sails to be sheeted home, the canvas 
hanging corrugated from her yards is drawn taut, 
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the anchor hauled apeak, and the huge leviathan, 
obedient to her helm, held in strong hands, is 
brought round, with head towards the Golden 
Gate. The wind catches her spread sails, bellies 
them out, and in five minutes more, with the 
British flag floating proudly over her taffrail, she 
passes out of the harbour; leaving many a vessel 
behind, whose captains, for the want of a crew, 
bewail their inability to follow her. 

But there are eyes following her, from farther 
off—beautiful eyes, that express sadness of a differ- 
ent kind, and from a different cause. Carmen 
Montijo and Iiiez Alvarez again stand upon the 
azotea, glasses in hand. Instead, there should 
have been kerchiefs—white kerchiefs—~ waving 
adieu. And there would have been, but for those 
chilling words: ‘Parting compliments to the 
sefioritas.’ Strange last words for lovers! Santis- 
sima! what could it mean? So reflect they to 
whom they were sent, as they stand in saddened 
attitude, watching the war-ship, and straining 
their eyes upon her, till rounding Telegraph Hill 
she disappears from their sight. 

Equally sad are two young officers on the de- 
parting ship. They too stand with glasses in hand 
levelled upon the house of Don Gregorio Montijo. 
They can see, as once before, two heads over the 
parapet, and, as before, recognise them ; but not 
as before, or with the same feelings, do they regard 
them. All is changed now, everything doubtful 
and indefinite, where it might be supposed every- 
thing had been satisfactorily arranged. But it has 
not—especially in the estimation of Crozier ; 
whose dissatisfaction is shewn in a soliloquy to 
which he gives utterance, as Telegraph Hill, inter- 
fering with his field of view, causes him to lay 
aside his telescope. 

‘Carmen Montijo!’ he exclaims, crushing the 
telescope to its shortest, and returning it to its 
-ease. ‘To think of a “sport”—a common gambler 
—even having acquaintance with her—far less 
presuming to make love to her !’ 

*More than gamblers—both of them,’ adds 
‘Cadwallader by his side. ‘ Robbers—murderers— 
anything if they only had the chance,’ 

‘Ay, true, Will; everything vile and vulgar. 
Don’t it make you mad to think of it ?’ 

‘No, not mad. That isn’t the feeling I have; 
but fear.’ 

‘Fear! Of what ?’ 

‘That the scoundrels may do some harm to our 
girls. As we know now, they ’re up to anything, 
Since they don’t stick at assassination, they won’t 

at abduction. I hope your letter to Don Gregorio 
may open his eyes about them, and put him on 
his guard. lIiiez! who’s to protect her? I’d 
give all I have in the world to be sure of her 
getting safely embarked in that Chilian ship. 
Once there, dear old Harry will take care of her— 
of them both.’ 

Cadwallader’s words seem strangely to affect his 
eompanion, changing the expression upon his 
countenance. It is still shadowed, but the cloud 


is of a different kind. From anger, it has altered 
to anxiety ! 

*You’ve struck a chord, Will, that, while not 
soothing the old pain, gives me a new one. 
wasn't thinking of that; my thoughts were all 
with the other trouble—you under- 
stand ?’ 

‘I do; at the same time, I think you make too 
much of the other trouble, as you term it. I con- 
fess it troubles me too, a little ; though, perhaps, 
not so much as it does you. And luckily less, the 
more I reflect on it. After all, there don’t seem 
so much to be bothered about, As you know, 
Ned, it’s a common thing among Spanish Ameri- 
cans—whose customs are altogether unlike our 
own—to have gamblers going into their best 
society. Besides, I can tell you something that 
may comfort you a little—a bit of information I 
wf from Iez, as we were platicando along the 
road on our ride. It was natural she should speak 
about the sky-blue fellow, and my sticking his 
horse in the ~~ 

‘What did she say ?’ asks Crozier, with newly 
awakened interest. 

‘That he was a gentleman by birth ; but falling 
fast, and indeed quite down.’ 

‘And De Lara: did she say aught of him ?’ 

‘She did; she spoke of him still more dis- 
pen ly, though knowing him less, She said 

e had been introduced to them by the other, and 
they were accustomed to meet him on occasions. 
But of late they had learned more of him; and 
learning this, her aunt—your Carmen—had be- 
come very desirous of cutting his acquaintance, as 
indeed all of them. That they intended doing it 
—even if they had remained in California. But 
now—now that they were leaving it, they did not 
like to humiliate him by giving him the congé he 
deserved.’ 

Crozier, with eyes earnestly fixed upon Cadwal- 
lader, has listened to the explanation. At its 
close, he cries out, grasping his comrade’s hand : 
‘Will! you’ve lifted a load from my heart. I 
now see daylight where all seemed darkness ; and 
beholding yonder hill, feel the truth of Campbell’s 
splendid lines : 


A kiss can consecrate the ground, 
Where mated hearts are mutual bound ; 
The spot, where love’s first links are wound, 
at ne’er are riven, 
Is hallowed down to Earth’s profound, 
And up to Heaven ! 


After repeating the poet’s passionate words, 
Crozier stands gazing on a spot so consecrated to 
him—the summit of the hill—where, just twenty- 
four hours ago, he spoke love’s last appeal to 
Carmen Montijo. For the Crusader has 
out through the Golden Gate, and is now beat- 
ing down the coast of the Pacific. Cadwallader’s 
eyes, with equal interest, are turned upon the 
same spot, and for some time both are silent, 
absorbed in sweet reflection; recalling all that 
occurred in a scene whose slightest incident 
neither can ever forget. Only when the land 
looms low, and the outlines of the San Bruno 
Mountains begin to blend with the purpling sky, 
does shadow again loom on the countenances of 
the young officers. But now it is different, no 
longer expressing chagrin, nor the rancour of 
jealousy ; but doubt, apprehension, fear, for the 
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dear ones left behind. Still the cloud has a silver 
lining, and that is—Harry Blew. 


CHAPTER XXXI,—A SOLEMN COMPACT, 


A cottage of the old Californian kind—in other 
words, a rancho; one of the humblest of these 
humble dwellings—the homes of the Spanish- 
American poor, It is a mere hut, thatched 
with a species of sea-shore grass, the ‘broom- 
bent’ seen growing in the medanos (sand-dunes) 
near by. or it is by the sea, or within sight 
of it; itself inconspicuous by reason of rugged 
rocks, that cluster around and soar up behind, 
forming a background in keeping with the rude 
architectural style of the dwelling. From the 
land-side it is ae by devious and diffi- 
cult paths, only known to a few intimate friends 
of its owner. 

From the sea, equally difficult, for the little cove 
leading up to it would not have depth sufficient to 
permit the passage of a boat, but for a tiny stream 
trickling seaward, which has furrowed out a channel 
in the sand. That by this boats can enter the 
cove, is evident from one being seen moored near its 
inner end, in front of, and not far from the hovel. 
As it is a craft of the kind generally used by Cali- 
fornian fishermen—more especially those who hunt 
the fur-seal—it may be deduced, that the owner of 
the hut is a seal-hunter, 

This is his profession reputedly ; though there 
are some who ascribe to him callings of a different 
kind ; among others, insinuating, that he occasion- 
ally does business as a contrabandista, 

hether true or not, Rafael Rocas—for he is 
the owner of the hut—is not the man to trouble 
himself about denying it. He would scarce con- 
sider smuggling an aspersion on his character ; 
and indeed, under old Mexican administration, it 
would have been but slight blame or shame to 
him. And not such a great deal either under the 
new, at the time of which we write, but perhaps 
even less. Compared with other crimes then rife 
in California, contrabandism might almost be 
reckoned an honest calling. 

But Rafael Rocas has a repute for doings of a 
yet darker kind. With those slightly acquainted 
with him, it is only suspicion ; but a few of his 
more intimate associates can say for certain, that 
he is not disinclined to a stroke either of road- 
robbery, or a job at house-breaking; so that, if 
times have changed for the worse, he has not 
needed any change to keep pace with them. 

It is the day on which the Crusader sailed from 
San Francisco Bay, and he is in his hut; not 
alone, but in the company of three men, in personal 
appearance altogether unlike himself. While he 
wears the common garb of a Californian fisherman— 
loose pea-coat of coarse canvas, rough water-boots, 
and seal-skin cap—they are attired in costly stuffs 
—cloaks of finest broadcloth, jaguetas of rich 
velvet, and calzoneras, lashed with gold-lace, and 
gleaming with constellations of buttons, 

Notwithstanding the showy magnificence of his 
guests, the seal-hunter, smuggler, or whatever he 
may be, does not appear to treat them with any ob- 
sequious deference. On the contrary, he is engaged 
with them in familiar converse, and, by his tone 
and gestures, shewing that he feels himself quite 
their equal. 

Two of the individuals thus oddly consorting 


are already well known to the reader—the third 
but slightly. The former are Francisco de Lara 
and Faustino Calderon ; the latter is Don Manuel 
Diaz, famed for his fighting-cocks. The first two 
have just entered under Rocas’ roof, finding the 
cock-fighter already there, as De Lara predicted. 

After welcoming his newly arrived guests in 
Spanish-American fashion, placing his house at 
their disposal—‘ Mia casa a la disposicion de Vms’— 
the seal-hunter has set before them a bottle of his 
best liquor—this being aguardiente of Tequila. 
They have taken off their outer apparel—cloaks 
and hats—and are seated around a small deal 
table, the only one the shanty contains—its fur- 
niture being of the most primitive kind. 

Some conversation of a desultory nature has 

ed between them, and they have now entered 
on a subject more interesting and icular, the 
key-note having been prom 4 by De Lara, He 
opens by asking a question : 

‘Caballeros! do you want to be rich?’ 

All three laugh while simultaneously answer- 
‘Carramba! Yes, 

jaz adds; ‘I’ve heard many an idle inter- 
rogatory ; but never, in all my life, one so super- 
fluous as yours ; not even when there’s twenty to 
one offered against a staggering cock.’ 

Rocas inquires: ‘What do ye call rich, Don 
Francisco 

‘Well, responds the Monté dealer, ‘say sixty 
thousand dollars. I suppose you’d consider that 
sufficient to bestow the title ?’ 

‘Certainly ; not only the title, but the substan- 
tial and real thing. If I’d only the half of it, I’d 
give up chasing seals? 

‘And I cock-fighting,” put in Diaz; ‘that is, so 
far as to look to it for a living; though I might 
still fight a main for pastime’s sake. With sixty 
thousand dollars at my back, I’d go for being a 

d ganadero, like friend Faustino here, whose 
seem and horned cattle yield him such a hand- 
some income.’ 

The other three laugh at this, since it is known 
to all of them that the ganadero has long since got 
rid of his horses and horned cattle. 

‘Well, gentlemen, says De Lara, after this bit 
of preliminary skirmishing, ‘I can promise each 
of you the sum I a of, if you’re willing to go 
in with me in a little affair I’ve fixed upon. Are 
you the men for it?’ 

‘Your second question is more sensible than the 
first, though equally uncalled for, at least so far as 
concerns me. I’m the man to go in for anything 
which promises to make me the owner of sixty 
thousand dollars.’ 

It is Diaz who thus unconditionally declares 
himself. The seal-hunter endorses it by a declara- 
tion of like daring nature, Calderon simply nods 
assent, but in a knowing manner. He is sup- 

osed to be already acquainted with De Lara’s 

“Now, Don Francisco! let’s know what you’re 
driving at?’ demands Diaz, adding: ‘Have you 
struck a veta, or discovered a rich placer? If 
so, we’re ready for either rock-mining or pan- 
washing, so long as the labour’s not too hard. 
Speak out, and tell us what it is. The thought 
of clutching such a pretty prize makes a man 
impatient.’ 

“Well, I'll let you into the secret so far—it 
is a veta—a grand gold mine—but one that will 
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need neither rock-crushing nor mud-cradling. The 
gold has been already gathered ; and lies in a certain 


- place, all in a lump; only waiting transport to 


some other place, which we may select at our 
leisure.’ 

‘Your words sound well,’ remarks Don Manuel. 

‘Wonderful well,’ echoes Rocas. 

‘ Are they not too good to be true?’ asks Diaz. 

‘No. They’re true pe Not a bit of exag- 
geration, I assure you. The gold only wants to be 
got at, and then to be taken, 

‘Ah! there may be some difficulty about that ?’ 
rejoins the doubting Diaz, 

‘Do you expect to mo sixty thousand pesos, 
a taking the trouble to stretch out your 


‘O no. I’m not so unreasonable. For that 
I’d be willing to stretch out both hands, with a 
knife in one and a pistol in the other.’ 

‘Well, it’s not likely to need either, if skilfully 
managed, I ask you again, are you the men to go 
in for it?” 

‘I’m one,’ answers Diaz. 

‘And I another,’ growls Rocas, whose manner 
tells that he already knows what the Monté-dealer 
means, 


‘We are!’ is the simultaneous response of all 


three. 

‘And fidelity to the death?” 

*To the death!’ 

‘Bueno! But we must take an oath to that 
effect. After that, you shall know what it’s for. 
Enough now to say it’s a thing that needs swear- 
ing upon. If there’s to be treason, there shall be 
aera. Are you ready to take the oath ?’ 

ey signify assent unanimously. 

‘To your feet, then!’ commands the chief 
conspirator. ‘It will be more seemly to take it 
wir from their chairs, and 

our spring w m their chai stand 
facing the table. Lara draws a dagger and 
lays it down before him. The others have their 
stilettos too—a weapon carried by most Spanish 
Californians. Each exhibits his own, la: it 
beside that already on the table. With the four 
De Lara forms a cross—Maltese fashion—and 
then standing erect, Diaz opposite, Rocas and 
Calderon on either flank—he repeats in firm, 
solemn voice, the others after him : 


vengeance wpon him by taking his 
life. If any of us fail im this oath, may we be 
accursed ever after |’ 

This infamous ceremony duly ratified, a drink 
of the fiery spirit of the mezcal plant is a fit 
finale ; which quaffed, they take up their stilettos, 
replace them in their sheaths, and again sitting 
down, listen to De Lara, to learn from him the 


nature of that deed for doing which they have so 
solemnly compacted. 

In a short time he makes it known in all its 
details, the disclosure calling for but a few words, 
It is after all but a common affair, though one 
that needs skill and courage. It is simply a ‘ bit 
of burglary, but a big thing of its kind. He tells 
them of between two and t hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of gold-dust lying in a lone country- 
house, with no other protection than that of its 
owner, a feeble old man, with some half-score of 
Indian domestics. 

There are but two of them to whom this is news 
—Diaz and Calderon, Rocas smiles while the 
revelation is being made; for he has been the 
original depositary of the secret. It was that he 
communicated to De Lara, when on the day 
before he stopped him and Calderon at the tinacal 
of Dolores. it is not the first time for the seal- 
hunter to do business of a similar kind in conjunc- 
tion with the gambler; who, like himself, has — 
been accustomed to vary his professional pursuits. 
But as now, he has always acted under Lara 
—whose clear, cool head and daring hand assure 
him leadership in any scheme requiring superior 
intelligence for its execution. 

*How soon?’ asks Diaz, after all has been 
declared. ‘I should say the sooner the better.’ 

*You’re right about that, Don Manuel,’ rejoins 


‘True, assents De Lara. ‘At the same time, 
caution must not be lost sight of. There’s two of 
you know what r we ’d be in if we went near 
the town, or anywhere outside this snug little 
asylum of Seftor whose hospitality we may 
have to trench upon for some time. I don’t know, 
Don Rafael, whether friend Diaz has told you of 


what happened last 
‘He’s given me a hint of it, gruffly replies the 
smuggler. 


*O yes,” puts in Diaz; ‘I thought he might as 
well know.’ 

‘Of course,’ agrees De Lara. ‘In that case, then, 
I’ve only to add that there will be no safety for 
us in San Francisco so long as the English man-o’- 
war stays in port. He who broke our bank is 
rich enough to buy law, and can set its hounds 
after us by night, as by day. Until he and his 


ne 
‘The ship is gone,’ says Rocas, interrupting. 

‘Ha! what makes you say that ?’ 

‘Because I know it.’ 

‘How 

‘Simply by having seen her. Nothing like the 
eyes to give one assurance about anything—with a 
bit of glass to assist them. Through that thing up 
there ’—he points to an old telescope resting on 
hooks against the wall—‘I saw the English frigate 
beating out by the Farralones when I was up on 
the cliff about an hour ago. I knew her from 
having seen her lying out in the bay. She’s gone 
to sea, for sure.’ 

At this the others look surprised, as well as 
leased ; more especially Calderon, He need no 
onger fear encountering the much-dreaded mid- 

shipman, either in a duel or with his dirk. 

‘It’s very strange,’ says De Lara, ‘I’d heard the 
Crusader was to sail soon, but not till another ship 
came to relieve her,’ 

‘That ship has come,’ returns Rocas—‘a cor- 
vette. I saw her working up the coast last 
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glancing at the questioner. 
‘Enough !’ says De far as you con- | 
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evening, just before sunset. She was making for 
the Gate; and must be inside now,’ 

‘If all this be true,’ says the chief conspirator, 
‘we need lose no more time, but put on our masks, 
and bring the affair off at once. It’s too late for 
doing anything to-night ; but there’s no reason why 
we shouldn’t act to-morrow night, if it prove a 
dark one. We, four of us, will be strength enough 
for such a trifling affair. I thought of bringing 
Juan Lopez, our croupier ; but I saw he wouldn’t 
be needed. Besides, from the way he’s been 
behaving lately, I’ve lost confidence in him. 
Another reason for leaving him out will be under- 
stood by all of you. In a matter of this kind, it 
sn’t the more the merrier, though it is the fewer 
the better cheer. The yellow dust will divide 
bigger among four than five.’ 

‘It will,’ exclaims the cock-fighter with emphasis, 
shewing his satisfaction at what De Lara has done. 
He adds: ‘To-morrow night, then, we are to act ?’ 

‘Yes, if it be a dark one. If not, twill be wiser 
to let things lie over for the next. A day can’t 
make much difference; while the colour of the 
night may. A moonlit sky, or a clear starry one, 
might get us all where we’d see stars without any 
being visible—with a rope round our necks.’ 

‘There ‘11 be no moon to-morrow night,’ puts in 
the smuggler, who, in this branch of his varied 
vocations, has been accustomed to take account of 
such thin; ‘At least, he adds, ‘none that will 
do us any harm. The fog’s sure to be on before 
midnight; at this time of year, it always is. 
To-morrow night will be like the last—black as 
a pot of pitch.’ 

‘True,’ says De Lara, as a man of the sea, also 
having some slight- meteorological knowledge. 
*No doubt, ’twill be as you say, Rocas. In that 
case, we have nothing to fear. We can have the 
job done, and be back here before morning. Ah! 
then seated round this table, we'll not be like 
we are now—poor as rats; but every one with his 
pile before him—sixty thousand pesos,’ 

‘Carramba!’ exclaims Diaz, in a mocking tone, 
‘while saying vespers to-night, let’s put in a 
special prayer for to-morrow night to be what 
Rocas says it will—black as a pot of pitch.’ 

The profane estion is hailed with a burst of 
ribald oekan; ae which they set about pre- 
paring the mascaras, and other disguises, to be used 
in their nefarious enterprise. 


WANDERINGS IN THE HIMALAYA.* 


Ir was in the spring of 1873 that Mr Andrew 
Wilson—with whose writings many of our readers 
are doubtless familiar—started, an invalid in search 
of health, for the Indian hill-stations of Masuri 
and Simla, hoping to get a distant view of the 
Himilaya. But the first glimpse of the Jumnotri 
and Gangotri peaks ‘excited longings there was 
no need to restrain,’ and he determined to quit 
Simla, and place, as speedily as possible, a snowy 
range between himself and the Indian monsoon. 
Simla, purchased in 1822 from the Rana of 
Keonthul by the British government, has since 
then become the greatest sanatorium for English 


* The Abode of Snow. By Andrew Wilson. Blackwood 
& Sons, 


residents in India, and from it are all the most 
direct routes to the interior of the Himdlaya and 
Central Asia. It was here, therefore, that Mr 
Wilson made his final preparations for a journey 
which extended from Shipki, in Chinese Tibet, to 
the Sind valley, in Upper Kashmir, along the whole 
line of the Western Himilaya ; not exactly over 
the tops of them, but through a series of elevated 
valleys, for the most part twelve thousand feet 
high, with passes ranging up to eighteen thousand 
feet. 

The preparations for such a journey were 
necessarily rather formidable, especially for one 
who, when he started, was unable to mount a horse, 
or walk a hundred yards. A tent was the first 
necessity ; and one constructed after the pattern 
of that used in Abyssinia by Lord Napier of 
Magdala was found to be by far the best that 
could have been procured for the purpose. In 
order to avoid taking a small army of coolies, the 
amount of provisions, tent furniture, &c. was cut 
down to the lowest point. In most villages, 
mutton, milk, and coarse flour could be procured. 
The need of stimulants in the highly rarefied air 
of the mountains is very slight, but a supply of 
compressed vegetables was indispensable, 

The first part of the journey was along ‘the 
Great Hindusthan and Tibet Road, which stretches 
from Simla to the gloomy valley of the Sutlej. 
And along this road, which is in reality a mere 
bridle-path, running often without any parapet, 
and only seven or eight feet broad, across the 
face of enormous precipices and nearly precipitous 
slopes, Mr Wilson had to be carried in a dandi, 
the nearest approach to travelling in which, he 
says, ‘is sitting in a half-reefed topsail in a storm, 
with the head and shoulders above the yard.’ 
But so much do the bearers dislike this special 
work, that it is difficult, says our traveller, ‘when 
the road is narrow, and the rocks are falling, and 
one’s feet are dangling over a precipice, for the 
candid mind to avoid concluding they would be 
justified in throwing the whole concern over.’ But 
the Narkanda Ghaut was reached at last, and here, 
at an elevation of nine thousand feet, a splendid 
view of the Sutlej valley and the snowy ranges 
beyond was obtained. To reach those snowy 
heights it was necessary first to descend into 
the burning valley. And Mr Wilson seems to 
have been haunted by a but too well-founded 
presentiment of evil as he did so, Yet the wonder- 
ful combinations of beauty and grandeur he met 
with in his path, might well compensate almost 
worse fears—at one moment catching a glimpse 
of snowy peaks rising twenty thousand feet high 
close above, and next minute looking down into |f 
a precipitous gorge thousands of feet deep, Green 
alps rising on every side, and Himdlayan hamlets 
built on ridges of rock, or some green sloping 
meadow clothed with white flowers ; and at every 
step giant trees, sometimes forty feet in circum- 
ference, waving their branches under the intense 
blue of the sky. It is pleasant to know that the 
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conservancy of these cedar forests of the Sutlej is 
looked after by the ‘ Forest Department’ in British 
India, so that the ruthless destruction which is 
the rule in the native states, will, we hope, be long 
prevented. 

At Pangay, where the main road comes to an 
end, Mr Wilson bade adieu to civilisation, and 
prepared for tent-life, and fairly entered what he 
describes as the wildest and sublimest region of 
the earth. It was here he made his first acquaint- 
ance with the meaning of a granite avalanche. The 
whole mountain-side, including the road—or what 
had to serve as road—over which it was neces- 
sary to pass, was covered for a long way with huge 
blocks of gneiss and granite, while at one point it 
was necessary to wind over this rough footing, 
round a corner of the precipice, ‘on two long 
poles which rested on a niche at the corner of 
the precipice which had to be turned, and which 
there met two corresponding poles from the oppo- 
site side.’ A ticklish position for the most experi- 
enced traveller, but pleasant camping-ground was 
found near by, at a village, where there was also a 
Lama temple ; and here and everywhere was to be 
seen the curious prayer-wheel, by the help of which 
the Lama prayer, Oru mani pad me hanu—which, 
freely translated, means, ‘O God, consider the jewel 
in the lotus, amen’—is endlessly repeated. The 
journey from Lippe to Stiguam was over a pass 
14,354 feet high ; and here, for the first time, Mr 
Wilson rode the yak or wild ox of Tibet. And if 
any one would like to have an idea of the comfort of 
riding this creature, he suggests he need only fasten 
two Prussian spiked helmets close together along 
the back of a great bull, and seat himself between 
them. Before Siguam was reached, he was com- 
pelled once more to have recourse to the dandi, 
and ultimately reached Pu (which, if our readers 
will take the trouble to consult a good map, they 
will see is on the immediate border of Chinese 
Tibet), more dead than alive; having been com- 
pelled to do ten miles of the distance on foot, or 
rather on hands and feet, along narrow ledges of 
slate, often with no path, but only a few hard ends 
of slate sticking out, and a few ropes of juniper 
branches to help the traveller across some fright- 
ful chasm ; while it seemed to our already in- 
valided hero as if the whole precipice had got 
into the habit of detaching itself in fragments into 
the river, which in these deep gorges foamed along 
at the rate of twenty miles an hour. 

The ‘ Valley of the Shadow of Death,’ as some 
one has not inaptly called the valley of the Sutlej, 
was destined to prove no pleasant halting-place. 
For a month Mr Wilson lay in his tent struggling 
with disease and misery. A Moravian missionary 
stationed here was absent, and his wife, a kindly, 
well-meaning woman, seems hardly to have been 
an efficient nurse ; while the immediate proximity 
of scorpions, serpents, sandflies, and wild beasts 
kept the invalided man in a state of perpetual 
torment. With the return of the missionary, how- 
ever, matters improved, and as soon as possible the 


kindly German accompanied the invalid to higher 
ground, and together they set off for Shipki, in 
Chinese Tibet. In the course of that journey our 
attention is cafled to the geological formation of 
the rocks, and to the fact that ‘across the Chinese 
border the mountains are rolling plains of quartz 
and whitish granite, probably containing great gold 
deposits.’ Mr. Wilson adduces adequate evidence 
to support his conclusion that important gold-fields 
are to be found in Chinese Tibet, the proper 
working of which has been effectually prevented 
hitherto, both by the Lama religion, and by the 
absence of the mechanical appliances of civilisa- 
tion; but the fact itself may account in large 
measure for the jealous care with which foreigners 
are excluded from this land of mineral wealth. 

The difficulties Mr Wilson himself encountered 
in his efforts to penetrate beyond the frontier are 
decidedly amusing, and serve to indicate a few of 
the peculiarities of the people. He had sent his 
servants in advance to Shipki, that they might 
pitch his little’ mountain-tent before his arrival ; 
an undertaking which did not prove so easy as 
might have appeared probable, ‘The reader must 
bear in mind, that Shipki is situated on the 
very steep slope of a hill, above a foaming river ; 
that there is no level poet there, except the 
roofs of the houses, which are jealously guarded by 
huge Tibetan mastiffs, and the narrow terraced 
fields surrounded by prickly hedges on stone walls. 
Of course, the only apparently available spot was 
on one of these fields. But here a formidable 
obstacle presented itself, in the shape of a band 
of powerful, handsome, young Tartar women, who 
constituted themselves ane Sere of the ground, 
and shewed determined fight. In vain the Mora- 
vian missionary, who was with our traveller, 
argued fluently in Tibetan. His eloquence was 
wasted. To use force was impossible; for, to say 
nothing of the want of — gallantry such a 
proceeding would have implied, Mr Wilson very 
much doubts if these young Tartar women would 
not have proved more than a match for his hand- 
ful of servants ; and most certainly the men of the 
place would have found in any attempt ‘at attack 
a pretext for a murderous assault. There appeared 
nothing for it but ignominiously to submit, But 
fortunately, a Lama, for whom, Mr Pagell, the 
missionary, had done some medical service, ap- 

ared on the spot, and offered the strangers a 
Feld of his own ; on which for two nights they 
were permitted toencamp. But we attempt to 
proceed further proved unavailing. The Tibetans 
reasoned ‘that wherever Englishmen set foot in 
country, however peaceably at first, they ended by 
conquering it; that the only way to keep their 
country was to keep Englishmen out.’ So without 
losing further time, Mr Wilson resolved to alter 
his route, and reach Kashmir by way of remote 
Tibetan provinces such as ar, 

Meanwhile he had heard more than enough of 
the cruelty of the people whose acquaintance he 
was so anxious to make ; while some idea of their 
social condition may be gained from the fact that 
polyandry is not only tolerated, but is ‘ probably 
the common marriage custom of thirty millions of 

ople,” being nearly universal throughout the 

ibetan-speaking provinces. The people are enor- 
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we 


mous eaters, and not over-particular as to the 

uality of their food. Ferocity is so much admired 
that, in order to create it, we find the people fond 
of eating putrid meat, and giving to infants a pap 
made of dried meat ground into powder and mixed 
with fresh blood ; after which we need not be 
astonished to find the men strong to bear enormous 
burdens, and endure the long marches they are 
often compelled to make up and down their 
terrible mountains. Strong-nerved, too, to judge 
by the way they will cross their rivers, by means 
ot the jhala or twig bridges, made simply of two 
thick ropes of twigs stretched—sometimes at a con- 
siderable height over the river—a distance of from 
four to six feet apart, while another rope runs 
between them, three or four feet lower, connected 
with the upper ropes only by more slender twists 
of birch twig. It does not take a very vivid 
imagination to realise the sensations of the ordi- 
nary traveller who finds himself half-way across 
some ing torrent, with merely a bending rope 
between himself and certain destruction, But then 
he is compensated for putting his neck in ed 
by the sight of mountains like Lio Porqyul, whi 
stands like a t fortress between Iran and 
Turan, between the dominions ofthe Aryan and the 
Tartar race, rising to a height of 22,183 feet. Its 
cream-coloured granite and quartz towers, walls, 
and aiguilles suggesting ‘ cathedral magni- 
fied many million times.’ 

In the province of Lahant, through which Mr 
Wilson passed, he found the Moravians had 
created quite an oasis in the midst of the squalor 
and wildness of a sparse Himalayan population. 
They have their headquarters at Kaeleng, and 
their work, as Mr Wilson observes, is not to be 
judged by the number of their converts, They 
have translated almost the whole of the New 
Testament, and have scattered Christian publica- 
tions over all the Tibetan-speaking countries, 
besides conducting extensive educational opera- 
tions; and our readers are probably aware that, 

now 0 iculture, carpentry, masonry, &c. 

Following the lie of the Himalaya, always in the 
loftier valleys, our traveller went over the great 
Schinkal Pass into the almost unknown province 
of Zanskar ; and when about a day’s ene A from 
the capital—a really considerable bt ge e was 
overtaken in a snow-storm, and obliged to take 
refuge in a Tibetan house, into which he was 
admitted as a special favour. Though ‘typical of 
Tibetan houses of the better class,’ it does not seem 
to have been the place one would choose for a 
prolonged visit, The lower rooms were all occu- 
pied by ponies, sheep, and cattle, whilst the upper 
were partitioned off into a large room occupied by 
the women and children, a chapel, a store-room, 
and a principal apartment, which Mr Wilson 
shared with the husbands of the wife, and any 
wanderer who might drop in. A square hole in 
the roof admitted air, light, and snow. Smoke 
was expected to make its exit through this aper- 
ture, but generally declined doing so. Certainly 
the reader is not impressed with the comfort of a 
Tibetan residence, but Mr Wilson’s detention was 
not of long duration. With the first abatement of 
the storm he proceeded on his way, and by a difli- 
cult, unusual, and by no means desirable route, at 
last descended to Kashmir, And here at Srinagar, 
the capital of the country, he rested for awhile, 


the guest of the Resident, the late lamented Mr Le 
Poer Wynne. 

The valley of Kashmir has been so often 
described, that its beauty and general characteristics 
are probably familiar to our readers. Yet much 
remains to be known. It must have been pleasant 
for the nearly worn-out traveller to find himself at 
last in one of the most delightful regions of the earth. 
In a valley six thousand feet above the sea, sixty 
miles long, and forty in breadth, surrounded and 
protected by magnificent mountains, with a tem- 
perate climate, brilliant vegetation, and a capital 
which, on a cursory glance, might bear compari- 
son with Florence, it would be well, Mr Wilson 
suggests, if the visitor would not be disenchanted, 
not to venture too far into the interior; but 
‘some of the canals present deliciously pictur- 
esque scenes such as even Venice cannot boast.’ 
The Sout-i-kol, or Apple-tree Canal, which con- 
nects the Dal with the Jhelam, must be magnifi- 
cent, the rine covered pe uatic birds of 
every variety of plumage, and splendid trees risi 
from its lenedengel smooth sas banks ; while 
on the Dal itself (a lake five miles long and about 
half as broad) are floating gardens, curiously 
formed. ‘The reeds, sedges, water-lilies, and 
other aquatic plants which grow together in 
tangled confusion, are, when they cluster more 
thickly than usual, detached from their roots ; the 
leaves of the plants are spread over the stems, and 
covered with soil, on which melons and cucumbers 
are anc age But still more useful to the people of 
Kashmir is the horned water-nut (Traba bispinosa), 
which Mr Wilson tells us is ground into flour 
and made into bread; sixty thousand tons of it 
are said to be taken‘every season from the Wutlar 
Lake alone, Indeed, nature seems to have pro- 
vided for a far larger population than at present 
exists in the country. 

And with all this fair exterior, and these con- 
ditions for the physical well-being of the people, 
the inhabitants of the land are disappointing—a 

ople filthy in their habits, cowardly and corrupt ; 

orden: f half-naked children, and worn-out 
looking women, are everywhere conspicuous. The 
present Maharajah seems anxious to effect reforms, 
and, one day in every week, holds an open court to 
administer justice, and on these occasions the 
meanest peasant is free to prefer his suit. But, 
practically, this nominal liberty is of small avail, 
owing to the system of terrorism which prevails. 
The famous trade in Kashmir shawls has greatly 
decreased. The shawl-weavers seem to get miser- 
able wages, and are very nearly in the position of 
slaves, not being allowed to leave Kashmir, or 
change their employment. The finest of the goat’s 
wool employed in making these shawls comes from 
Turfan, in the Yarkand territory. ‘It is only on 
the wind-swept steppes of Central Asia animals 
are found to produce so fine a wool.’ But another 
source of revenue is beginning to attract the atten- 
tion of the government—this is the manufacture of 
silk. The present Chief-justice of the court of 
Sri has, we learn, made himself practically 
acquainted with the breeding of silk-worms and 
the spinning of their cocoons, and he has peg 
been able to induce Brahmans to allow their chil- 
dren to engage in spinning silk. This is an enor- 
mous step in the path of p , as those who 
are acquainted with Brahmanical habits can best 
judge. In 1871, the Maharajah set apart thirty 
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thousand pounds for the development of this 
branch of industry. But at present the entire 
population of his dominions scarcely exceeds a 

illion and a half; the beautiful valley itself 
containing scarcely half a million, while it could 
with ease a four millions, and is admirably 
adapted for English colonisation. As matters at 
present stand, however, there is little chance of 
many Anglo-Saxons settling there, since ‘no 
Englishman can settle in the country, or purchase 
a foot of land in it, and it is only by special per- 
mission that visitors are allowed to enter even 
during winter. 

Not far up the Jhelam from Srinagar, the 
traveller comes upon the ancient capital of Kash- 
mir, where there still exist the ruins of a Hindu 
temple of t antiquity, ‘its roof covered with 
sculpture of purely classic design,’ and many indi- 
cations that its details were borrowed from Greek 
architecture ; though Mr Wilson is inclined to ask 
if these Kashmirian ruins may not possibly have 
belonged to a much earlier age, and have influ- 
enced Greek architecture, instead of being influ- 
enced by it. ‘At all events, he says, ‘this beauti- 
ful little temple stands alone, a curious remnant of 
a lost city and a bygone age.’ Another great ruin 
which arrested the attention of our traveller was 
that of the once magnificent temple of Martand, 
which he describes as one of the noblest amongst 
the architectural relics of antiquity to be found in 
this or any other land. There are indications that 
a great city may once have stood around it; but 
now it stands quite alone in solitary grandeur, 
with exquisite pillars, delicate though now half- 
defaced ornamentation, and with a grandeur of 
outline and richness of detail which the visitor 
finds it difficult adequately to describe. It is 
supposed to owe its existence to the most ancient 
dynasty of Kashmir. The Pandui dynasty ended 
twenty-five hundred years before Christ, which 
gives an antiquity of nearly five thousand years to 
the temple. This is mere conjecture, however, 
and it is probably of far more recent date ; though 
Mr Wilson adduces one speculation in favour of 
its great antiquity, which should not be over- 
looked. Geology leaves no doubt that the great 
valley of Kashmir was once a ificent lake ; 
and there is considerable evidence that the temple 
of Martand must have: been placed where it 
now stands at a period ‘when the inhabitants of 
Kashmir were located on the slopes of the moun- 
tains, round what must have been one of the most 
picturesque sheets of water upon earth’ ‘The 
people were Indo-Aryans, retaining much of the 
simplicity and rich powerful naturalness of the 
Vedic period, but civilised to a high degree, and 
able to erect splendid temples to the sun-god.’ 

The people have degenerated since those days, 
and small traces remain of the iness an 
courage which once distinguished the Kashmiree ; 
but it must be a pleasant land for the weary 
traveller to rest in awhile, and drink in scenes of 
quiet beauty, wandering—if such wanderings are 

mitted—in the ‘ en of Delight,’ the Nishat 
Bach, or the Golden Island, or floating up the 
canals, enjoying a delicious repose, before once 
more ascending the snowy heights and difficult 
passes which will bring him again into the land 
cooking-pots, an iva horse, and glide by 
railway fran Lahore to Bombay; ‘while all across 


the Country of the Five Rivers, afar off, high above 
the golden-dust haze, gleam the snowy summits of 
the giant mountains, whose whole line I have 
traversed in their central and loftiest valleys.’ 


A REMARKABLE DREAM. 


Some few years ago I was a resident in Hong- 
kong, and there became acquainted with the fol- 
lowing circumstances, The story itself was related 
one winter’s evening—for even in China there is 
a winter—around a glowing fire that put one in 
mind of home. The conversation during dinner 
had turned upon dreams, and some very curious 
theories were advanced in support of the inter- 
pretation of them. Our number consisted of eight 
persons ; and after a protracted discussion, in which 
the number for and against there being any truth 
in dreams stood about equal, Captain Topham 
proposed to settle the question by telling us a 
story of what actually happened to himself a few 
years previously. The cloth was removed, and at 
the invitation of our host we each drew our chairs 
round the fire, lit our cigar or pipe; and after 
mixing for himself a glass of punch, the captain 
related the following tale as nearly as I can 
remember : 

‘It is now, gentlemen, some ten years ago since 
I was first-mate of the opium schooner Wild 
Dayrell. We were lying in Hong-kong harbour 
at the time, preparatory to sailing the next morn- 
ing for Formosa, Then—and, for the matter of 
that, now—there was a great deal of smuggling 
done in that beautiful island of the Chinese. Our 
cargo consisted of thirty thousand dollars in syce, 
one hundred and fifty chests of Patna, and two 
hundred chests of Malwah opium, besides a few 
sundries, which could be bought cheap enough in 
Hong-kong or Shang-hae, but upon which we 
turned a good round sum. Captain Wilkes— 
whom I think you all know, gentlemen—com- 
manded her, and had made many a voyage, and 
run many a risk for his owners to the same place. 
At about four in the afternoon the captain left me 
to go on shore ; but just as he was stepping into 
the boat, he cried out : 

“Topham ! Upon second thoughts, I shan’t stay 
on shore to-night, as I intended. I am going to 
old Douglas's to dine ; and as, in all probability, 
it will be a noisy party, I shall slip away early ; 
so you can look for me about eleven.” 

“Very well, sir,” I answered; and then turned to 


qd | see that everything was all right for the morning. 


‘ At six o'clock I and the second-officer had tea ; 
and after tea, he and I had quite a confidential 
chat about our voyage, the value of our cargo, 
and the immense risk that was run in not ship- 
ping Englishmen, in place of the mongrel crew 
we then had, Our crew consisted, by the way, 
of fourteen persons, including the captain. The 
captain, myself, second-officer, and two sailors 
were Englishmen ; a Lascar; two Manilla men, 
two Malays, and two Chinamen, as seamen; a 
Chinese cook, and Chinese steward—in all, fourteen 
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souls, At about eight o’clock the second-officer 
had retired for the night, and had left me alone 
on the Poop. I well remember how my thoughts 
then ran, I revolved in my mind the conversa- 
tion that I had had with Mr Spencer, the second- 
officer, respecting the immense value of our cargo, 
and the risk that we ran, both from our own crew, 
should they turn trai’ and also from the hordes 
oi pirates that continually infest the China seas, 
notwithstanding our gun-boats, and the havoc that 
they make of them whenever they come within 


‘Well, gentlemen, upon that evening my 
thoughts were home, and 
to a dear mother from whom I received a 
letter by the last mail, and who was then in a 
very delicate state of health. I had answered her 
letter only that morning, 

‘I must have been on the poop about three- 
quarters of an hour after Mr Spencer had left 
me, and was thinking of returning to the cabin to 
look over some papers connected with the ship, when 
I observed a sampan, or Chinese boat, hovering 
round the stern. I called out to the men in the 
boat, and inquired what they wanted there ; but 
their only answer, when they found they were 
observed, was to pull away from the ship in the 
direction of the middle of the harbour. Their 
movements I did not at all like, and leaning on the 
taffrail, I watched them until they were lost in the 
darkness. I suppose I must have remained in this 
position—that is, with my arms on the taffrail— 
about ten minutes, when, without warning, I felt 
myself lifted off my legs, and some one behind me 
endeavouring to throw me overboard. I am by 
no means a light weight, gentlemen, as you can 
see, weighing, I should say, then sixteen stone ; 
but the person evidently depended upon the 
suddenness of the attack to accomplish Nis pur- 
—. I struggled violently, holding on by my 

ands to the rail, and letting fly right and left 
with my feet; and in the end I was successful. 
The Chinaman tripped, and lay upon the deck in 
my power. Without a thought, without a moment’s 
hesitation, I laid hold of him by the trousers with 
one hand, and took a couple of turns of his pig- 
tail by the other, and threw him overboard. After 
I had. accomplished this, I made for the cuddy. 
Arrived there, I at once went to Mr Spencer’s 
cabin ; but upon trying the door, found it locked ! 
I gave one or two good kicks, at the same time 
sos Pag to him to — the door. He sprang 
from his berth, and called out in reply that it 
was locked from the outside. I told him to 
stand clear, and with a good one, two, three, 
from the shoulder, I burst the door in. There is 
no doubt I must have looked very pale and very 
excited, as his first question to me was : 

“Why, Mr Topham, what in the name of good- 
ness is the matter? You look as pale as death.” 

‘I told him all that had happened, and likewise 
my suspicions that we had not seen the end of the 
affair, and that our best plan would be at once to 
arm ourselves. I told him to dress himself, 
whilst I went on deck to rouse our two English 
sailors, whom we could depend upon, and bring 
them aft to the cabin. I had planted one foot in the 
saloon, the other being still in Mr Spencer’s cabin, 
and had my eyes directed to the stairs of the com- 
panion, when, in the shade, I thought I descried 
b. Chinaman. Thinking that it might be the 


steward, I called out to him by name “ A Tong;” 
but no ; when I felt certain that 
it was not the steward ; in whic. ief I was not 
long left in doubt. I had turned my head into 
Mr Spencer’s cabin, to tell him of my suspicions, 
when I thought I heard steps stealthily approach- 
ing me. I gave a rapid glance; and there, not 
four feet from where f stood, were some five or 
six as villainous-looking Chinamen as I had ever 
beheld, armed, some with bamboos about ten feet 
long, and others with swords. In an instant, I had 
sprung into the cabin, and closed and bolted the 
oor. With a yell, the whole of the gang made one 
simultaneous rush towards the door; but they had 
missed their mark by a second. I had planted my 
back against the door, and thanks to my weight 
and the bolts, it resisted their combined efforts to 
force it. Other measures, however, I knew must be 
at once resorted to, and that instantly. Calling upon 
Mr psy to move his chest of drawers against 
the door, and placing two trunks on the top 
of them, we patiently waited the coming events. 
Spencer very fortunately had a couple of Colt’s 
revolvers in his chest of drawers, with which we 
armed ourselves. The gang outside were evidently 
in deep consultation as to their next mode of 
attack, One voice I heard raised above all the 
others, and that one voice was without a doubt A 
Tong, our much respected steward! From the little 
Chinese I was acquainted with, I gathered that 
they were bent upon the treasure, which had come 
on board from the Oriental Bank only that after- 
noon. It had been stowed away in the captain’s 
cabin, and was safely lodged in one of Milner’s 
fire and thief proof safes, 
‘They proceeded to the captain’s cabin; but in 
a very short time returned, and, knocking at the 
door with their bamboos, demanded it to be 
opened. At first they used threats, then entreaties, 
romising us that not a hair of our heads should 
[ hurt, But, though we feared their threats, we 
had no faith in their promises, and fully deter- 
mined that, if the worst came to the worst, we 
would sell our lives dearly, Oh, how we longed 
for eleven o’clock, for Captain Wilkes’s return! 
How patiently and eagerly we listened for the 
splash of the oars of the six stalwart boatmen ! 
e heard four bells from the different ships in 
the harbour, some not a couple of hundred yards 
away; but it was py Poa to reach or signal 
them, Instead of a ange port-hole, there was 
only the small dead-light, through which we 
ie not even e to thrust our heads, much 
less our bodies. ell, sirs, when they found 
that neither threats nor promises would avail 
them, they at once commenced their work. I 
was standing on a camp-stool, endeavouring to 
see what they were doing, by looking through 
the iron grating on the top of the door, when I 
saw one df them with a spear, at what, in military 
phraseology, would be termed “shorten arms ”— 
that is, with the spear drawn back to its fullest 
extent, ready to thrust through the door. I gave 
one spring from the stool, and lucky indeed 1 
did so ; for the next moment the point of a spear 
ed my cheek, Another inch to the left, and 
gener ave been a dead man. We both then 


retired to the further end of the cabin, so as to 
keep out of harm’s way. We knew that they dared 
not use firearms, for fear of attracting the attention 
of the ships in the neighbourhood ; and no doubt 
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this was our salvation. Spear after spear was 
thrust through, some almost reaching us as we 
crouched down on the floor of the cabin, when all 
at once we heard a crash, and, on looking up, to 
our horror saw that one of the panels of the door 
had been forced in sufficiently for a man to 
thrust his body through. We both immediately 
sprang upon our feet, grasping our revolvers more 
firmly, expecting that, in desperation, some of 
them would be hardy enough to try and force 
their way into the cabin. But they were far too 
cunning for that. Two of them now got upon 
chairs, but taking care to keep out of the line of 
fire of our revolvers, and by side-thrusts—by 
which they shewed that they were adepts in the 
use of the weapon—compelled us to kneel and 
crouch behind the chest of drawers one moment, 
into the berths the next, and, at last, under the 
bottom of them, where we were for some time 
comparatively safe. But, emboldened by their 
success, they now faced the broken panelling ; 
and we could plainly see that, in another minute 
or two, the matter would end by our both being 
speared like wild boars. I whispered to Spencer 
to fire at the first head that shewed itself at the 
panelling, and I would do the same—he to take 
the right, and I the left, so that we should not 
waste ammunition through both of us firing at the 
same person. I remember as if it happened only 
five minutes ago, two heads suddenly appearing, 
and myself and Spencer in the act of presenting 
our revolvers at them, when, as a flash of lightning, 
two spears were suddenly thrust through the aper- 
ture, and the next instant I felt a twinge in the 


might side,’ 
ere the narrator paused for a few moments, 
and after a good stiff pull at his punch, continued: 

‘I remember no more until six weeks after- 
wards, when I was lying in bed in a strange 
room, very weak and very faint. There was my 
servant keeping me nice and cool with a large fan, 
whilst on my forehead was a cloth steeped in 
vinegar. By degrees, some slight recollection 
came back to my mind of the events that had 
happened on that fearful night ; but when I inter- 
rogated my Chinese nurse, I could only obtain 
from him such oe as: “Me no sabby ; doctor 
berry angry me talkee that pigeon.” By which he 
meant that he knew nothing about the matter; 
and that if he did, he was enjoined by the doctor 
to silence, otherwise he would be very angry with 
him. However, with a good constitution and 
careful attention, I was soon able to leave my 
room ; and then, and not before, I gathered from 
my old friend, Charles Lawrence, one quiet after- 
noon, the following rather rambling account of 
the affair. 

“T have no occasion,” said Charley, “ to ask 
you to remember the 8th of March, for that you 
will do to the end of your days; but I have 
also reason to remember it; for on that day, as 
I learned by a letter from home by the last mail, 
an only brother was killed on the Great Western 
Railway, in the collision that occurred near Read- 
ing. ell, if you remember that evening, we 
were to have a great spread at Douglas's. Thomp- 
son, Wilkinson, and some twenty others, were 
invited, including Captain Wilkes. Of course, you 
know what a jovial fellow Wilkes is, good for a 
story or song, and can take his part in an argument 
with the best of them. Everything went off very 


well during dinner ; and after the cloth had been 
removed, and one or two songs had been given, the 
call was for Wilkes. He, however, who is usually 
so ready and willing to oblige, made some excuse 
about hoarseness, which, however, was so palpably 
fictitious, that we all burst out laughing’; and upon 
being pressed again by some of us, including old 
Douglas, he positively refused, and intimated his 
intention of going on board at once, We could 
see that something had occurred to irritate him, 
but for the life of us none of us could guess, Before 
leaving the room, however, Douglas called him 
to one side, and asked him the cause of his going 
away so early. He replied that he was uneasy in 
his mind ; that a depression of spirits such as he 
had never felt before, had come over him within 
the last half-hour, but for which he could not 
account ; and asked Douglas kindly not to detain 
him, as he wanted to go on board to see that every- 
thing was all right ; and if he felt better, they might 
expect to see him in the course of an hour or so, 
And in an hour’s time he did return, not to join 
our party, but to horrify us with the details of 
what had occurred on board the Wild Dayrell. Dr 
Anderson, who was one of our party, went on board 
immediately, to attend to you ; and Captain Wilkes 
and two or three of us proceeded to the police 
station to report the matter. The police took the 
matter up vigorously ; and thanks to a large reward 
offered by the owners, one of the gang turned 
Queen’s evidence ; and in the course of three or 
four days the whole gang was safely lodged in the 
Victoria jail. They were brought up before the 
magistrate, and remanded until you are able to 
appear against them.” 

‘But I asked : “ What time did Captain Wilkes 
arrive on board the Wild Dayrell; it was some 
time after ten o’clock—of that I am sure.” 

“Yes,” he replied ; “I believe it was just half- 
past ten when he pulled alongside, for five bells 
were struck from all the other ships lying along- 
side of him, but not from his own, which at 
the time he noticed as very singular. As he 
approached the ship he saw two boats coming from 

e direction of her, but at the time he took no 
notice of them; but there is no doubt, he thinks, 
that these very boats contained the gang.” 

“But did they succeed in obtaining any of the 
treasure ?” I again asked. 

“No; not a cent of it, thanks to Chubb. They 
had tried to pick the lock; and when they found 
that they could not succeed in that, they tried 

unpowder, but with the same result. The two 
ish seamen were found tied in their bunks, 
oa quite drunk. They acknowledged that the 
steward had given them three bottles of brandy 
poo | in the evening, as a present ; and they made 
good use of it, for they were half-drunk the next 
morning. The rest of the crew were too much 
afraid of their own necks to offer any resistance or 
give the alarm. The Wild Dayrell sailed a couple 
of days afterwards, but with a fresh crew.” And 
so ended Charley’s account. 

‘About a week after this conversation, con- 
tinued the narrator, ‘I appeared at the police 
court, and swore to every one of the gang, eight 
in number. They were sent for trial to the High 
Court, and were all found guilty of mutiny and 
conspiracy ; and sentenced, four of them to penal 
servitude for life, two for fourteen years, and the 
remaining two for seven years each. 
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‘Amongst my letters from home I was not 
long in noticing one in the handwriting of m 
mother; this, singular though it may appear, 
kept until the last, and toyed and played with it 
for a minute or two before I opened it. In that 
letter, gentlemen, occurs the following @ 
“What were you doing, dear John, on the night 
of the 8th of March, at about ten o’clock, from 
that to half-past? I will tell you my reasons for 
asking. I had been very poorly during the whole 
of the day ; so much so, that after a cup of te 
about six o’clock, I retired for the night. I fel 
asleep very soon, but it was a disturbed sleep, and 
I awoke two or three times. At about eight o’clock 
Jane brought me a cup of cocoa, and very soon 
afterwards I again fell asleep, and did not wake 
until about half-past ten, when I awoke with a 
fright. I dreamed that I had seen you walking 
along some strange street, and following you were 
three or four Chinamen. All at once they rushed 
towards you, at which you ran, but they ran faster 
than you did, and were rapidly gaining on you, 
when you at once made for the river, which was 
some hundred yards distant. You had gone about 
half-way when you slipped, and fell down; im- 
mediately the Chinamen were upon you, and one 
I saw with a long knife ready to strike you: but 
with that I awoke with a scream.” 

‘Now, gentlemen, I wish to draw your attention 
to the fact, that the 8th of March, as mentioned in 
my mother’s letter, was the same day that the 
Wild Dayrell affair happened, and also that the 
time from ten o’clock to half-past was the exact 
time that we were placed in the most imminent 
yan y the smashing in of the door-panel. You 
can it what you like—a singular coincidence, 
or anything else you please ; but the fact remains 
that, while on the very - and hour I was placed 
in great danger of my life, my mother, fourteen 
thousand miles away, in dear Old England, had a 
dream in which I figured conspicuously; and 
although the incidents of the not 
exactly tally with the actual facts of the case, 
yet they were so near the truth, that I think 
you will bear me out, gentlemen, when I state 
that it was a most extraordinary and remarkable 

m. 


AFFAIR OF THE DIAMOND NECKLACE. 


A pramonpD necklace, possibly the most costly in 
the world, certainly the most celebrated, was one 
of the predisposing causes of the terrible French 
Revolution. Not that it was directly concerned in 
that fearful convulsion ; but that it gave occasion, 
rightly or wrongly, to intensify the suspicions 
entertained of the hapless queen, Marie Antoinette, 
and thereby to raise to a pitch of madness the 
hatred of the Parisian mob against the royal 
family. 

Just about a century ago, the French court was 
steeped in a lower abyss of immorality than at 
any period before or since, The king, Louis XV., 
was a débauché and little else; the nobles were 
nearly as bad as their sovereign; the higher 
ecclesiastics carried shameless dissoluteness to a 
pitch hardly credible to readers at the present 
day; while the royal palaces were thronged 
with intriguing adventurers of both sexes. The 


prime favourite was the beautiful but heartless 
Madame Dubarry. On her the king lavished 
wealth that was sorely needed by his impover- 
ished country. In the last sixteen months of his 
worthless life, he showered down upon her sums 
of money equal to a hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, besides salaried offices, houses, and lands. 
He furthermore determined, in his infatuation, to 
present her with a diamond necklace, such as no 
empress or queen possessed, The crown jewellers, 
MM. Bohmer and Bassenge, were commissioned 
to make it, at an estimated cost of two million 
francs (eighty thousand pounds). The whole of 
Europe was ransacked for diamonds of sufficient 
size and lustre to form component elements in the 
necklace, the most skilful diamond-cutters to shape 
them, the most tasteful jewellers to set them. 
Bohmer and Bassenge exhausted nearly all their 
own capital, borrowed more from friends, and 
obtained credit to a considerable amount from 
foreign diamond-merchants.) And so the costly 
necklace was finished. ‘ 

Carlyle brings this gorgeous ornament before 
vividly in his own graphic style: ‘A row of seven- 
teen glorious diamonds, as large almost as filberts, 
encircle, not too tightly, the neck a first time. 
Looser, gracefully fastened thrice to these, a three- 
wreathed festoon and pendants, simple pear-shaped, 
multiple star-shaped, or clustering amorphous, 
encircle it, enwreath it a second time. Loosest of 
all, softly flowing round from behind in priceless 
catenary, rush down two broad threefold rows; 
seem to knot themselves round a very queen of . 
diamonds, on the bosom; then rush on, again 
separated, as if there were length in plenty: the 
very tassels of them were a fortune for some men. 
And now, lastly, two other inexpressible three- 
fold rows, also with their tassels, will, when the 
necklace is on and clasped, unite themselves 
behind into a doubly inexpressible six-fold row ; 
and so stream down, together or asunder, over the 
hind neck—we may fancy like lambent zodiacal or 
aurora-borealis fire’ We can almost see the very 
thing before us, in these few lines of description. 

Just before the necklace was finished, in 1774, 
the dissolute king died, to the dismay of MM. 
Bohmer and Bassenge. Madame Dubarry with- 
drew from court, with her ill-gotten money ; sorry, 
no doubt, that she could not get the diamond 
necklace as well, and the jewellers equally sorry 
that they could not obtain the: purchase-money 
from her. 

New actors appear upon the scene. The young 
king, aged twenty, was Louis XVI.; and his 
queen, also aged twenty, was Marie Antoinette. 
He was simple-minded and quiet, she was light- 
hearted and fond of gaiety ; but neither of them 
evinced a taste for the profligacy which had so 
disgraced the preceding reign. The youthful 
queen, prone to balls and assemblies and brilliant 
life, had also the natural fondness of young queens 
for jewels. Béhmer and Bassenge had hopes in 
this quarter. They obtained admission to the 
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queen, and displayed the matchless necklace before 
her admiring eyes. Whether she scorned, as a 
young wife, to wear that which had been intended 
for a worthless courtesan; or whether she knew 
that the finances of France were in too embarrassed 
a condition to justify an expenditure of public 
money in this way—certain it is that she refused 
to treat for costly glitter. A pair of diamond ear- 
rings, costing sixteen hundred pounds, were still 
in great part unpaid for; and it was not a time 
for her to run farther into debt. Almost in 
despair, Bassenge visited various courts of Europe, 
in the hope of tempting some empress, queen, or 
princess to purchase the diamond necklace ; while 
Boéhmer remained in Paris, watchful for any 
favourable symptoms that might present them- 
selves, Thus ended 1774, thus 1775, and thus 
many succeeding years, during which time the 
gorgeous ornament never left the hands of the 
jewellers. 

Now we come to the eventful part of the story 
—a conspiracy in which many persons were con- 
cerned, and of which Marie Antoinette was un- 
questionably the victim. We say ‘unquestionably,’ 
because the verdict of Europe has pretty well 
settled down to an acquittal of her. We must go 
back several years, to introduce a new actress upon 
the scene. 

The Marquis and Marchioness de Brinvilliers, 
when driving out of Paris, were one day accosted 
by a ragged girl, who asked alms for a descendant 
of Henry II. of France! The lady requested the 
girl to call on her on the following day, and 
explain this singular application. There is no 
reason to doubt that the averment was actually 
true. Henry IT. had an illegitimate son, to whom 
he gave the title of Count de Saint Remi. The 
count was rich and influential ; but his descend- 


length, about the middle of the last century, the 
family was represented by Jacques de Saint Remi, 
who lived almost in beggary at Bar-sur-Aube. He 
kept parchments in his possession relating to the 
bygone estates of the family, and was always seek- 
ing for some patron, to aid him in obtaining resti- 
tution of property to which he conceived he had 
a rightful claim. When he died, he left three 
children quite unprovided for; and one of these 
was the beggar-girl above mentioned. The 
marchioness, interested in the story, took the girl 
and a younger sister under her care, clothed them, 
and sent them to a ‘pension,’ or boarding-school. 
Jeanne, the elder, remained some years at school, 
then became apprentice to a milliner, then resided 
for a time in a convent, and afterwards removed 
to Bar-sur-Aube. Her descent from the royal 
House of Valois was acknowledged, and a small 
pension granted to her by the crown; but all 
attempts to get back estates and revenues were fruit- 
less, Grown up to be a handsome young woman, 
Jeanne had lovers in plenty in her native town, 
among whom were M. de Beugnot and M. de la 
Motte ; the latter of whom she married in 1780. 


ants became ually impoverished, until at | his 


He was a young scapegrace who lived by his wits. 
The couple, assuming the titles of Count and 
Countess de la Motte, begged and borrowed money 
from all who would give or lend, especially worry- 
ing courtiers and influential persons by their 
importunities, and wearying ministers and judges 
about the Valois estates. Among those who paid 
attention to these representations was Cardinal de 
Rohan, a man who—if we are to believe Madame 
Campan, one of the ladies in attendance on the 
queen—was intriguing and dissolute, a discredit 
alike to the nobility and the church. 

Now we come back to the necklace. MM. 
Bohmer and Bassenge were still the owners of 
it in 1784, as they had been for ten years; all 
attempts to get it off their hands had failed. The 
poor queen was beset by three tormentors at once : 
M. Bohmer, to induce her to buy the necklace ; 
the Countess de la Motte, to induce her to take an 
interest in the Valois question; and De Rohan, 
who was at that time in disgrace at court, and 
wished to obtain an intercessor. She refused to 
see one and all of them, and out of this refusal 
arose a series of intrigues and crafty designs of 
most extraordinary character. The countess per- 
suaded De Rohan that she was in the habit of 
seeing ‘the queen frequently, and had influence 
with her. The cardinal believed this, supplied 
her with money, and commissioned her to inter- 
cede for him with Marie Antoinette. At this 

oint we come into a very atmosphere of lies, 

e countess stood as low in moral character as 
De Rohan; the relations between them were 
very equivocal, but in later years each gave a flat 
denial to the assertions of the other touching the 
events of this period. One admitted fact was, that 
the countess gave to De Rohan, from time to 
time, letters purporting to come from the queen ; 
expressing the great interest she felt in him and 
is affairs, and gradually breathing a warmth of 
sentiment alike inconsistent in a queen and a 
wife. An agent of the countess, Rétaux de 
Villette, afterwards confessed that he wrote these 
letters, forging and imitating to the best of his 
ill-applied skill, and similar to 
that used by the queen, De Rohan, we are told, ( 
believed that the countess was in the habit of 
seeing Her Majesty, believed that the queen wrote 
the letters to him, believed that she was warmly 
and deeply interested in him ; and he shewed his 
gratitude by liberally supplying the countess with 
money. 

The historically famous ‘Secret Interview,’ in 
August 1784, was either an unpardonable error on 
the part of the queen, or an act of unparalleled 
audacity on the part of the countess; impartial 
history, now that the heat of contemporary excite- 
ment has passed away, leaves little doubt that the 
latter was the case. According to the accepted 
version of this extraordinary affair, the countess 
employed an agent to seek out among the young 
women who frequented the Palais-Royal and other 

ublic places some one who bore as near a resem- 
lance as possible to the queen in form and 
feature. One Mademoiselle Legnay Designy was 
selected. The countess, at an interview with her, 
promised her fifteen thousand francs if she would 
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fully carry into effect a plan laid down for her 
guidance. She was to be in a particular spot in 
the palace gardens at midnight on a certain day, 
dressed in a way to conceal her features as much 
as possible ; she was to on a cautious con- 
versation with a gentleman she would there see 
shrouded in a cloak; and she was to retreat on 
receiving a signal from the countess, who would 
be near at hand. Whatever else in this stran 
affair may be disputed, it is admitted that De 
Rohan met a veiled lady at that time and place; 
that he believed her to be the queen; that the 
yen to the day of her cruel death indignantly 

enied any complicity in or knowledge of the 
matter; and that both the countess and Mademoi- 
selle Designy afterwards confessed that the latter 
was the real veiled lady. De Rohan blindly 
believed the countess in these and other matters, 
and credited her statement (at the time) that the 

ueen had sought this interview ; it is also certain 
that he gave her much money, under the impres- 
sion that she was pleading his cause with the 
queen, 

It was in January 1785 that the profligate 
countess laid a plan concerning the famous 
diamond necklace. She told De beien and the 
jewellers that the queen really wished to obtain 
the necklace, but was afraid to ask the king or 
his ministers for the money to FJ for it; and 
she plied her artillery so skilfully as to induce 
the cardinal to purchase the costly jewel. He was 
to pay for it by bonds, to fall due at four succes- 
sive periods ; and the queen would (the countess 
asserted) provide means for these payments, The 
form of the bonds was drawn up by the cardinal 
himself; the penmanship was managed under the 
control of the countess; and the royal signature 
to each bond, which he believed to be the queen’s, 


‘was forged by the countess’s creature, Rétaux de 


Villette. De Rohan expected that he would have 
the honour of handing over the necklace to the 

ueen in person ; but this was the last thing that 
the countess intended. She cajoled him, by 
means of pretended messages and notes from the 
queen, to give the precious necklace to herself 
(the countess), to be by her handed over to the 
royal lady. Poor Marie Antoinette neither saw 
nor wrote to any of the persons concerned ; that 
she was utterly ignorant of this plot, as of the 
— secret interview, there is now hardly a 

oubt in the mind of any one; whether the 
countess victimised De Rohan or not, one or other 
of those two worthies inly victimised the 
queen. 

De Rohan and the jewellers were alike sur- 
prised that Her Majesty did not wear the diamond 
necklace, even on the dest state occasions, 
The countess quieted their fears by fibs invented 
for the purpose ; and at the same time persuaded 
them to avoid all public mention of the royal 
purchase of the jewel. When the first bond was 
coming due, in August, the countess told De 
Rohan that Her Majesty had pressing need for 
money, and wished him to e some arrange- 
ment for postponement. This made him uneasy ; 
but the countess induced him to believe that rf 
had actually seen the bank-notes in the queen’s 
hands. He little suspected that she had neither 
seen the queen’s bank-notes nor the queen her- 
self. He made arrangements with the jewellers 
to delay the taking up of the bond until October. 


Meanwhile, where was the necklace? The De 
la Mottes knew, if no one else did. Of course 
they would not have dared to offer so costly and 
celebrated a treasure for sale; instant exposure 
would have attended such a step. The count 
took it to ee with his own hands, and 
cautiously sold many of the brilliants one by one 
—some in Paris, some in Amsterdam, some in 


London. The countess lived in grand style 
during that summer, on the p s of these 
diamond sales, somewhat ‘to the perplexity of 


De Rohan. He knew not how she could+obtain 

the means; what he did know was, that the 

(feigned) letters from the queen, given to him by 

the countess, were becoming more scanty and 

more cold ; and that Her Majesty took as little 

_— of him as ever, when he occasionally attended 
ourt. 

The thundercloud was certain to burst soon ; and 
it did burst early in August. M. Béhmer, not 
satisfied with the secrecy imposed upon him, on 
the one hand by De Rohan, and on the other by 
the countess, called on Madame Campan. That 
lady was inexpressibly astonished to hear his 
recital; she declared strongly that her royal mistress 
had had nothing whatever to do with the necklace. 
Marie Antoinette, when told of it, sent for Bohmer, 
and learned from his lips how busy De Rohan and 
the countess had been with her name and her sig- 
nature. The simple-hearted king, not wishing to 
prosecute anybody, nevertheless saw that this was 
too serious an affair to pass unnoticed ; he informed 
his ministers, and proceedings were resolved upon. 
Cardinal De Rohan was arrested, actually while in 
his sacerdotal robes in the chapel of Versailles ; the 
Countess de la Motte was arrested three days after- 
wards ; Mademoiselle Designy, and Cagliostro, the 
mysterious wizard of those days, were also cap- 
tured ; but the Count de la Motte eluded justice 
by escaping to England. 

The parliament of Paris, which was rather a 
judicial tribunal than a legislative assembly, inves- 
tigated the affair. The queen’s signature had been 
forged on certain bonds; the diamond necklace 
had never reached her hands; and the jewellers 
had not yet received a penny of real cash for it— 
here were facts <r sufficient to employ legal 
acuteness and judicial impartiality. In January 
1786 the proceedings began. ‘They were of a 
voluminous character, almost reminding us of our 
Tichborne case, The perjury must have been 
something awful ; for the declarations and counter- 
declarations contradicted one another with an 

udacity utterly amazing. The moral character 
of the nation, especially in the courtly class, had 
been brought down so low during the preceding 
reign, that a regard for truth was little cultivated. 
The cardinal protested that his one object had 
been to regain the favour of his sovereign, through 
the kind intercession of the queen; that he had 
thoroughly believed in the influence which the 
countess claimed to have with Her Majesty ; and 
that he had been grossly deceived from to last. 
The countess boldly denied everything that incrim- 
inated herself, declaring that she had been victim- 
ised by the cardinal, instead of making him her 
victim, It was an awkward thing for her that 
Rétaux de Villette confessed to the writing of the 
letters and the forging of the queen’s signature ; 
and that Mademoiselle Designy confessed the 
part she had played at the secret interview. The 
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countess, however, nothing abashed, either denied 
everything, or turned it to her own credit; she 
wrote and published two or three pamphlets during 
the lengthened trial, rs herself almost as a 
paragon of virtue and long-suffering. None of the 
accused, none of the witnesses, made any direct 
charge against the queen at the trial; even the 
countess shrank from doing this when pressed to 
say when and where she had had conversations 
with the queen, and had received letters from her 
for De Ro 

At the end of May, a verdict was given and 
was to » bran sent to the eys 
for life, and his yard confiscated (but he took 
care to keep quiet in England); the Countess de 
la Motte, with a halter round her neck, was to be 
flogged, branded on both shoulders with a hot 
iron, and imprisoned for life in the Salpétriére—a 
gaol for abandoned women; Cardinal de Rohan, 
Cagliostro, and Mademoiselle Designy were ac- 

uitted ; while Rétaux de Villette was banished 
or life. The king and queen were indignant at 
the acquittal of the cardinal ; an opinion prevailed 
that De Rohan and his influential friends had 
bribed some of the judges, a delinquency not in- 
consistent with the low moral tone of the age. 
The king deprived him of his offices, and sent 
him to reside at one of his country estates, away 
from Paris. 

Alas, poor Marie Antoinette! The Paris popu- 
lace refused to believe her innocent of the diamond 
necklace affair. Three years later, when the 
Revolution of 1789 began, she was taunted and 
reproached with it ; and when, in 1793, her career 
was ended by the guillotine, the necklace was 
pointedly included in the catalogue of heinous 
crimes imputed to her. 

What was the fate of the necklace, we have 
already said ; the diamonds were sold separately, 
and became the yg! of various owners, De 
Rohan was allowed by the National Assembly to 
return to Paris in 1789; he had a temporary 
restoration of influence, but deemed it prudent to 
retire during the horrors of the Revolution ; and 
died, quiet and impoverished, in 1803. MM. 
Bohmer and Bassenge were paid for the necklace 
in instalments by him and his friends ; there was 
no getting over this, for the bonds had really been 

iven to them by him, however much he may have 
n deceived by the countess. Rather, we should 
say, they were partly paid; the failure to obtain 
the rest of the money brought them to bankruptcy. 
About the middle of 1787, the countess esca’ from, 
prison (with the connivance, it is believed, of the 
authorities), and joined her husband in England. 
The pair kept up a succession of schemes for 
many years, to convert the rest of the diamonds 
into money, and to obtain favour at Paris by 
mingled entreaties and menaces. The countess 
remained in England till 1792, when she met with 
an accident which led to her death, The count, 
readily pardoned by the Revolutionists, returned to 
Paris, and was for a time in favour, first with 
Mirabeau and Bailly, afterwards with Robespierre 
and Danton; but he gradually slunk out of notice, 
and lived nearly forty years | ome begging from 
every one who would give. 

This is the eventful story of the Diamond 
Necklace. Very few persons now believe that the 
hapless queen had aught to do with it. 


THE FLOWERS CHOICE 


I near the flowers on a day 

Confess in turn the fate which they 
Would deem most blessed. 

The timid Violet whispered : ‘I 

Would choose to live—I dare not die! 
Let me be pressed !” 


The Moss-rose raised its dainty head, 
And blushing : ‘Ah ! what bliss,’ it said, 
* For aye to rest 
On some fair maiden’s bosom soft, 
And, with her loving fingers, oft 
To be 


The gaudy Peony declared, 

As arrogant around it stared : 
*To be admired 

Is all I ask! And ’tis my due; 

My loveliness leaves nothing new 
To be desired !” 


The modest Daisy said: ‘I know, 
Alas ! I am not fit to grow 

*Mid such as ye! 
Yet God hath given to each a place 
To occupy a little space, 

Though mean he be. 


Content with my estate, I pray, 
Where He has placed me, there to stay 
Till life is done ; 
Enjoying warmth, enjoying light, 
Until my everlasting night 
Obscure the sun !’ 


And last the Lily, fair and mild, 

Spoke, sighing : ‘ When a little child 
Is snatched by Death, 

I’d love to nestle pure and bright 

Within its hands so cold and white ; 
Or, in a wreath 


I’d twine me o’er the coffin’s lid, 

Till from the mother's sight ’twas hid ; 
And I would make 

The hideousness of Death appear 

Less foully hideous—almost fair, 
For her poor sake !’ 


The Lily spoke ; and for a space 
The dewy tears were shed apace! 
And all confessed, 
Who heard her gentle words, that she, 
8o full of love and sympathy, 
Had chosen best ! 
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